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What Next in Thailand ? 


It is now clear that as a result of the Ge- 
neva Conference all or part of Indochina will 
come under Communist rule. This possibility, 
coupled with the Vietminh invasion of Laos 
and Cambodia in 1953, is particularly alarm- 
ing for Thailand. Not only has this small 
kingdom been suddenly deprived of a protec- 
tive screen of buffer states, plus the French 
army, between itself and Communist forces 
in Indochina, but Thailand appears to lie 
directly in the path of further Communist 
advances in Southeast Asia. 

Thailand’s response to this new Communist 


danger on its eastern border has been prompt 


and unequivocal. In December 1953, after 
Vietminh troops had entered Laos and drove 
to the Mekong River, the Thai government 
declared a state of emergency in the area bor- 
dering Indochina and rushed up reinforce- 
ments. Last May, when the fighting at Dien- 
bienphu showed the strength of the Commu- 
nist troops, Thailand formally asked the UN 
Security Council to send a Peace Observation 
Commission to study the danger of war along 
its Indochina border. This request was de- 
feated by Russia’s veto, but Thailand later 


declared that it would ask the General As- 
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by Richard J. Coughlin 


sembly to act if an acceptable truce to end the 
Indochina war were not reached at Geneva. 

At the same time, the Thai government 
drew closer to the United States for protec- 
tion. In April 1954 Thailand became the first 
Southeast Asian country to accept Secretary 
Dulles’ invitation to join in arranging for a 
united front against Communist aggression in 
Southeast Asia. In June Thailand asked the 
United States for more and quicker military 
aid, and according to recent reports, this as- 
sistance is to be so increased as to make Thai- 
land the anti-Communist bastion of Southeast 
Asia. Thus the initial result of Communist 
successes, military and diplomatic, in Indo- 
china has been to strengthen the alliances be- 
tween Thailand and the free world. This can 
mean the first step in the formation of a 
NATO-type security system for the nations 
of Southeast Asia to checkmate further Com- 
munist expansion in this vital area. 


Alongside this happy result, however, must 


ve considered some disturbing possibilities 
concerning other effects on Thailand of the 
emergence of Communist rule in Indochina. 
Since the overthrow of the absolute monarchy 


and the establishment of the present constitu- 
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tional monarchy by the 1932 revolu- 
tion, Thailand has been ruled by a 
military dictatorship, in which the 
present premier, Field Marshal Pibul 
Songgram, has emerged as the domi- 
nant figure. Governments of more 
democratic views have arisen inter- 
mittently, but the promise of a truly 
representative government has never 
fulfilled. 
military, there has been a consistent 


been Instead, under the 
disregard for the political and civil 
liberties supposedly guaranteed by 
the revolution, and a concomitant 
tendency to suppress any serious po- 
litical opposition by force is neces- 
sary. Elections are manipulated, and 
the National Assembly is thereby 
packed with government partisans. 
Since the 1932 revolution all political 
parties, with the exception of the 
one encompassing the military group, 
have been outlawed. 


Growth of Authoritarianism 


The real seat of authority in Thai- 
land was clearly shown in the last 
coup d'état, this one conducted by 
the government itself, in November 
1951 when Pibul and his military 
chiefs ran the National Assembly out 
of office (on charges of corruption 
and dereliction of duty), scrapped 
the existing constitution, and im- 
posed a strict censorship on the press. 
The government selected a new Na- 
tional Assembly more amenable to its 
wishes, and presented the kingdom 
with a new constitution centralizing 
more power in the hands of the rul- 
ing military group. 

There have been other instances, 
some less blatant, of the essential au- 


thoritarianism of the present govern- 
ment. Whatever hopes existed that a 
more democratic leadership would 
emerge must now be dashed by the 
new development in Indochina. It is 
more likely that the military group 
headed by Premier Pibul or his most 
likely successor, Police General Phao 
Siriynond, will be further entrenched 
in. power by the greatly increased 
American military assistance pro- 
gram now planned for Thailand. 
Moreover, the external threat to the 
kingdom’s security gives the military 
whatever additional justification is 
needed for further restrictions on 
civil liberties. In Thailand, as else- 
where in the world, one finds a tend- 
ency to brand all political opposition 
as Communist and to deal with it 
accordingly. While this policy may 
add some needed stability to the gov- 
ernment by lessening the danger of 
a coup d'état from dissident ele- 
ments, it will also make it that much 
more difficult for truly representative 


government to develop. 


With the heightened emphasis on 
internal security, the group most like- 
ly. to suffer from restrictive measures 
is Thailand’s largest alien minority, 
the overseas Chinese. Estimates place 
the number of Chinese at from | 
million to 3 million, in a total popu- 
lation of some 19 million. The Chi- 
nese in Thailand, as elsewhere in 
Southeast Asia, are the small shop 
keepers and businessmen, and they 
hold almost complete control over 
the rice trade, the keystone of the 
Thai economy. Under Pibul’s lead- 
ership the government for the past 
20 years has pursued a determined 


anti-Chinese policy in an effort to 


break the economic power of the 
Chinese, restricting Chinese choice 
of occupations, ownership of land, 
rights to naturalization, and eco- 
nomic activities generally. With the 
rise to power of communism in China, 
restrictive measures have been fur- 
ther extended on the ground that the 
millions of alien Chinese are a mili- 
tary danger, a potential fifth column 
for Communist aggression. Whatever 
this policy’s justification—and a case 
can be made for it—it has succeeded 
only in alienating the Chinese popu- 
lation at this critical period. It has 


Thai 


and has 


made their assimilation with 
society virtually impossible, 
encouraged closer ties between them 
and Red China, which has posed, 
not altogether unsuccessfully, as the 
champion of overseas Chinese inter- 
ests throughout Southeast Asia. 

Of the present Thai government's 
antipathy to communism there can 


be no doubt whatever, and Thailand 


seems destined to be the line the 
United States will defend against 
further Communist expansion in 


Asia. Yet it is unfortunate that here, 
as elsewhere in Asia, the sincere anti- 
Communist convictions of local lead 
ers are not balanced by an equally 
robust belief in a democratic philoso- 
phy of government. The lack of this 


belief among the present leaders of 


Thailand is likely to color all their 
actions in response to the new chal 


lenge in Indochina. 


Dr. Coughlin, formerly a Southeast Asia 
specialist in the Department of State, r 
cently returned from Thailand, where he 
made a field study of the overseas Chinese. 
He is now on the staff of the Division of 


Southeast Asia Studies at Yale University. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





The Lessons of Geneva 





Geneva is unquestionably a_ bad 


dream that Secretary John Foster 
Dulles would like to forget. But un- 
less he remembers it and learns a 
few lessons from it, it could be the 
prelude to another bad drcam, possi- 
bly nightmare. 

The fact is the United States 
bungled the Indochinese affair about 
as badly as was possible. On Indo- 
china Mr. Dulles was deceived by the 
French, who sold him the Navarre 
plan as a sure-fire victory march. He 
was misled by the military intelli- 
gence, who were either asleep at the 
switch or employing the wrong 
agents and informers. His own men 
in the field never pointed out to him 
the hopelessness of the situation. And 
on top of all these inadequacies he 
lacked cooperation at home. Some of 
the top brass were publicly rattling 
the saber and waving the big stick 
without as much as a by-your-leave 
to the Secretary. Even Vice President 
Nixon galloped in and out of the 
Secretary's domain, confusing our 
allies more than the enemy as to 
whether we were going to fight for 
Indochina. Official Washington seems 
to have misread that basic precept ol 
diplomacy: Never cut a nation’s ears 
off unless you are ready to cut its 
head off. The Secretary, with his 
‘“‘massive retaliation” threat, was 
threatening to cut China’s head off 
when, as events proved, the Adminis- 
tration was not even ready to cut its 
ears off. The Vice President’s boast 
that the United States, under Eisen- 
hower and Dulles, had now regained 
the initiative in foreign affairs wilted 
fast—and finally died at Geneva. 

There are many lessons to be 
learned from Geneva and Indochina; 
and fortunately Mr. Dulles seems to 


have learned some. The first lesson 


is that it takes popular support to 
stop Communist expansion. Another 
is that you’re half licked before you 
start if you go in under the flag of 
Western colonialism. A third is that 
a military coalition should be ar- 
ranged before, not after, an act of 
aggression occurs. A fourth, surely, 
is that the United States has to speak 
with one voice in diplomacy, and not 
have Senators, Vice Presidents, gen- 
erals and admirals sounding off every 
hour on the hour. Secretary of De- 
fense Charles E. Wilson’s order to 
his top civilian and military aides to 
keep their mouths shut, to work 
more and talk less, is a real contri- 
bution to diplomatic sanity. Another 
is that snubbing Red China at Ge- 
neva may win applause at home but 
it looks silly to other nationals, par- 
ticularly Asians. Red China is not 
going to collapse or retreat because 
of sour looks from the United States 
Secretary of State. Nor does sulking 
in one’s tent turn disaster into vic- 


tory—or do much to win friends. 


Problems of Asian Coalition 


The Secretary's great dilemma, of 
course, is: How does one lead a coali 
tion that won't coalesce? Another 
way to put it would be: How can one 
stop communism with words when 
it is willing to use guns? The an- 
swer, of course, is that words and 
threats and boasts and blufing won't 
ever stop the Communists. They 
might work in a minor league, but 
this is the big league. 

Dulles is determined to get the 
SEATO security grouping created 
even if it lacks much Asian support. 
But he goes into the fray with two 
strikes against him. The Asian coun- 
tries are now more than ever con- 


vinced that communism may be the 
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way of the future; that the West 
talks big but can’t be relied on in the 
showdown. Their sympathies and 
hopes may be with the West, but 
they can’t afford to put their money 
on the loser in this East-West strug- 
gle for Asia—and Indochina certain- 
ly didn’t paint the West as a winner. 
Also the Secretary finds himself in 
the greatest diplomatic battle of his 
life with no room for maneuver. The 
China bloc in Congress, led by Sen- 
ate Republican leader William F. 
Knowland of California, has made 
it impossible for him even to explore 
the possibility of breaking up the 
Moscow-Peking axis by advances to 
Mao Tse tung. 

It is obvious that the Communists 
are not going to rest long on their 
Geneva laurels. The victory they ob- 
tained at the council table they in- 
tend to buttress by a propaganda 
campaign. Already they have shown 
that they know the race is on to line 
up the Asian countries in one or the 
other camp; and they have a terrific 
appeal that Mr. Dulles would do 
well not to underestimate. They have 
just won a military and diplomatic 
victory. Red China has become a 
major power to all capitals but Wash- 
ington. Peiping is out to beat the 
United States in organizing South 
Asia into a security group. And the 
Chinese Communists can pose as 
“peace-lovers” by their agreement to 
stop hghting when the military tide 
was in their favor. 

The big question Dulles—or rather 
the Eisenhower Administration— 
now faces is whether or not the Unit- 
ed States wants to lead a coalition in 
Southeast Asia seriously enough to 
put in a sizeable amount of manpow- 
er and money. If so, this country has 


Continued on page 8) 
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Guatemala is a small, weak country, 
and the overthrow in June of its 
Communist-infected Arbenz govern- 
ment was accomplished in the tra- 
ditional Central American way—by 
a revolt of exiled military men 
launched from a neighboring coun- 
try, Honduras—just as if no one had 
ever heard of the United Nations or 
the Organization of American States. 
Likewise, when the pacification of 
Guatemala was then arranged in an- 
other neighboring country, El Salva- 
dor, with the aid of the United States, 
the UN and the OAS were again 
conspicuous by their absence. 
Nevertheless, during the course of 
the crisis both organizations had 
given the problem widely publicized 
attention, the high light of which was 
the decision of the UN Security 
Council, after two bitter debates on 
June 20 and 25, to defer action pend- 
ing an investigation of the issue by 
the OAS. In these and other ways 
the Guatemalan case raised several 
important questions of international 
significance. Four of these will be 
discussed below, mainly from the 
point of view of the United States. 


UN and OAS 


(1) Should the Guatemalan case 
have been handled by the UN rather 
than by the OAS? 

A strongly affirmative answer to 
this question was given by Clement 
R. Attlee, British Labor party leader, 
in a speech in the House of Com- 
mons on July 15, 1954. “You cannot 
take one line on aggression in Asia 
and another line on aggression in 
Central America,” he said. “It was a 
mistake to have handed over this 


question to a regional body.” Mr. 
Attlee’s statement represents a widely 
held view, which can be supported 
by strong arguments. In my opinion, 
however, it is a mistaken view. For 
one thing, it fails to take account of 
the fact that in the OAS the Ameri- 
can states have a regional system 
which has no counterpart in Asia 
and which is the most highly devel- 
oped regional system, as well as the 
oldest international organization of 
any kind, in the world. 

Moreover, regardless of this differ- 
ence, regional handling of the Guate- 
malan case seems to have been justi- 
fied by certain provisions of the UN 
Charter and the 
framers, as well as by the Rio de 


intentions of its 


Janeiro Pact of 1947 and inter-Ameri- 
can practice in analogous cases be- 
tween 1947 and 1954. 

Although the fact seems to have 
been forgotten by Mr. Attlee and 
other commentators on the present 
case, the UN Charter was framed at 
San Francisco in 1945 with precisely 
this type of situation in mind and 
specifically for the purpose, so far as 
the 
making it impossible for the Soviet 
Union’s use of its veto in the UN 


Americas were concerned, of 


Security Council to wreck the Inter- 
American System by preventing en- 
forcement action of any kind. To this 
end the UN Charter gave regional 
agencies not only the primary respon- 
sibility for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes but also the right to take 
enforcement action pending such ac- 
tion by the UN Security Council. 
To be sure, the Charter gives the 
Security Council overriding authority 
in the enforcement field, if it acts at 
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by Arthur P. Whitaker 


Because of the complexity of issues raised by the Guate- 
mala crisis, the Foreign Policy Association, instead of pre- 
senting two opposing views on United States policy in 
Latin America, has invited Professor Whitaker of the 
University of Pennsylvania, a distinguished authority on 
Latin American affairs, to discuss the various facets of this 
controversial issue. In addition to the many books he has 
written, he edited two volumes on /nter-A merican 


1944-45, published by Columbia University Press. 
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all. But it seems completely unre- 
alistic to assume that in the Guate 
malan case the Soviet Union would 
have permitted the Council to take 
any action that would have been ac- 
ceptable to the great majority of non- 
Communist nations. This was made 
abundantly clear by the attitude of 
the Soviet representative in the Coun- 
cil’s first discussion of the case on 
June 20. Moreover, as Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden pointed out in 
the House of Commons on June 21, 
the transfer of the case from the UN 
to the OAS, which had been blocked 
on June 20 by the Soviet veto—its 
60th—would at least have assured a 
prompt report back to the UN by 
the OAS. 

Partly under the Rio Pact of 1947 
and partly under earlier instruments, 
cases analogous to that of Guatemala 
have been handled by the OAS since 
1947. The two leading cases (1948 
and 1950) involved charges of inva- 
sion and revolutionary attempts in 
or against Costa Rica, Nicaragua, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Cuba 
and Guatemala (the last-named then 
being one of the accused parties). 
Both cases were handled exclusively 
and successfully by the OAS, with- 
out any participation by the UN or 
any complaint on its part that it had 
been bypassed. It is not easy to see 
why any such complaint is any more 
in order in the present case. 

On the other side of the question, 
the most familiar and most persua 
sive argument is that insistence upon 


the rule “America for the Ameri- 
cans” obviously encourages cries o! 
“Asia for the Asians” and “Eastern 


Europe for the Soviets.” It is obvi 
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ously impossible in the space at our 
disposal to weigh the pros and cons 
of this question here. We should 
point out, however, that the pros and 
cons were carefully considered when 
the antiregionalist Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals of 1944 were amended to 
produce the proregionalist UN Char- 
ter and that anyone who is dissatis- 
fied with the decision to handle the 
Guatemalan case through the OAS 
should direct his criticisms at the UN 
Charter, not at Washington or the 


American states at large. 


OAS Not Speedy 
(2) What did the OAS do about 


the Guatemalan case? 

A major argument in favor of re- 
gionalism at the San Francisco Con- 
ference had been that a regional 
agency would handle emergencies 
with maximum speed and effective- 
ness. This assumption was hardly 
borne out in the Guatemalan case. 

Three OAS agencies could have 
been employed in it: (1) the Inter- 
American Peace Committee, a five- 
man body (one member each from 
Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, Mexico and 
the United States), which has power 
to investigate and suggest, but not to 
order or coerce; (2) the Meetings of 
American Foreign Ministers, held on 
special call, which have important 
powers as the “organ of consultation” 
under the Rio Pact; and (3) the OAS 
Council — a permanent body sitting 
in Washington and consisting of one 
representative from each American 
state—which, in addition to running 
the OAS, acts provisionally as the 
organ of consultation under the Rio 
Pact pending the assembly, on its 
call, of the Meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters. 

Of these three agencies, the one 
called on to carry the Guatemalan 
ball 


Committee. 


Inter-American Peace 
The OAS Council is- 


sued a rather tardy call on June 28 


was the 


for a Foreign Ministers’ Meeting on 
July 7, but the call was canceled 
on July 2. 

On the basis both of paper powers 
and of actual performance one would 
think that the Council itself, instead 
of the Peace Committee, should have 
been given the job. At any rate, the 
Peace Committee accomplished noth- 
ing, probably through no fault of its 
own. It did not even leave Washing- 
ton for Central America until June 
29, after both Arbenz and the mili- 
tary junta which first succeeded him 
had been ousted and when it only 
remained to bring about a settlement 
between two anti-Communist fac- 
tions in Guatemala—the second mili- 
tary junta and the rebel forces. 

That was no job for the Peace 
Committee, and in fact it was done 
on July 1 through other than OAS 
channels — specifically, through the 
good offices of President Oscar Osorio 
of El Salvador and the United States 
Ambassador to Guatemala, John & 
Peurifoy. New York Times corre- 
spondent Milton Bracker, who was 
on the spot, reported that “an un- 
usual feature” of the settlement was 
the presence of half-a-dozen United 
States officers — Army, Navy, Air 


Force — four of whom he named. 


U.S. Emphasis on Unilateralism 

(3) What is the significance of Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles’ 
description of the Guatemalan affair 
as “a direct challenge to the Monroe 
Doctrine’’? 

Since Mr. Dulles chooses his words 
carefully, this phrase marks him as 
one of those who regard the original 
unilateral Monroe Doctrine as still 
in force and who accordingly reject 
the view that it has been supplanted 
by the so-called “Pan-Americanized 
Monroe Doctrine” of multilateral 
hemisphere security, represented by 
the Rio Pact. 


Many people, including the pres- 
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ent writer, agree with Mr. Dulles on 
the facts but are nevertheless sur- 
prised to see an American Secretary 
of State in the mid-20th century lay 
such stress on the unilateral Monroe 
Doctrine as a policy, particularly in 
the context of the Guatemalan case. 
This is surprising both because it 
suggests a basically unilateral ap- 
proach to a problem that would 
seem to require multilateral treat- 
ment and also because in the minds 
of many Latin Americans the term 
“Monroe Doctrine” has never yet 
been purged of the imperialistic con- 
notations that grew up about it in 
the days of the Big Stick and Dollar 


Diplomacy. 


In this connection note should be 
taken of a statement made by Secre- 
tary Dulles at an early stage of the 
Guatemalan crisis: “No member of 
the Rio Pact,” he said, “gives up 
what the Charter of the United Na- 
tions calls the inherent right of in- 
dividual or collective self-defense; 
that right is reserved. Nevertheless, 
it is contemplated that if the circum- 
stances permit, there should be an 
effort, a sincere effort, at collective 


action. ... 


Students of the history of ideas 
may find in Secretary Dulles’ refer- 
ence to the original Monroe Doctrine 
a twilight expression of the once- 
dominant “Western Hemisphere 
idea.” As I have said in my book, 
The Western Hemisphere Idea: Its 
Rise and Decline, to be published 
soon by Cornell University Press, this 
idea was one of the basic assumptions 
of American foreign policy and opin- 
ion from the days of Jefferson and 
Monroe to about 1940, but has lost 
ground rapidly since then. 

That Mr. Dulles still supports the 
hemisphere idea is understandable, 
for as a young man he gave it care- 
fully considered and notable expres- 
sion. Speaking at the Pan American 


Scientific Congress of 1916 on the 











question “Are There Specific Ameri- 
can Problems of International Law?” 
he answered the question affirmative- 
ly, citing the Monroe Doctrine with 
approval and basing his answer on 
the existence “among the American 
States of some sentiment [of] soli- 
darity, which sets them apart from 
the other nations of the world” in 
“an orbit absolutely detached from 
the European, in which Africa and 
Asia [and] Australasia are moving.” 

As the world has changed greatly 
since 1916, so also have many of Mr. 
Dulles’ ideas. For one thing, he 
warmly supports NATO, which is 
irreconcilable with the historic West- 
ern Hemisphere idea. Yet strong 
traces of the latter remain in his 
thinking; hence, doubtless, his de- 
scription of the Guatemalan affair as 
a “direct challenge to the Monroe 
Doctrine.” 


Right of Search 


(4) What is the significance of the 
effort of the United States to exer- 
cise the right of search on the high 
seas in this affair? 

From the historical point of view 
we may either observe quietly that 
‘this was quite a novelty or more ex- 
citedly invoke the shades of Jefferson, 
the War of 1812, and the Trent af- 
fair. As for current policy, again it 
suggests a unilateral approach to the 
Guatemalan problem. 

Abroad, the effect of this effort 
was deplorable. In Britain, at least, 
it provoked criticism of the whole 
position of the United States in the 
Guatemalan business. As reported by 
Drew Middleton in The New York 
Times of June 19, the temperate 
Manchester Guardian advised its gov- 
ernment to tell Mr. Dulles that “we 
cannot allow either the Atlantic or 
the Caribbean to become his private 
preserve” and then went on to say 
that “independent European observ- 


ers on the spot are by no means con- 


vinced” of the Communist character 
of the Arbenz regime and that “mis- 
erable country though it is, [Guate- 
mala] has the right to have a left- 
wing government if it wants to.” 
The Times observed that “elsewhere 
on the American continent . . . there 
is much sympathy with the Guate- 
malans” — that is, with the Arbenz 
regime. 


Other Questions 


The British newspaper comments 
just quoted suggest one of three 
other questions raised by this affair 
which cannot be properly discussed 
here, whether for lack of space or 
lack of adequate information, or for 
both reasons, but which should nev- 
ertheless be sketched briefly in order 
to round out the picture. 


(1) There was indeed much sym- 
pathy with the Arbenz regime in 
other Latin American countries. This 
was doubtless felt by all Latin Ameri- 
can Communists, but it was also ex- 
pressed by many who were anti- 
Communists. Representative of the 
latter was the Mexican weekly news- 
paper which 
among its editorial staff Jaime Torres 
Bodet, former head of UNESCO, 
who is neither a Communist nor a 


Majfana, numbers 


Yankeephobe. According to Mafiana, 
sympathy for the Arbenz govern- 
ment was particularly strong in Mexi- 
co, Costa Rica, Colombia, Chile, Bo- 
livia, Argentina and Uruguay. 

The this 
sympathy appears to have been a 


immediate reason for 
combination of doubt and suspicion 
—doubt whether the Arbenz govern- 
ment was really dominated by inter- 
national communism and suspicion 
that the “Communist smear” was 
being used by the United States as a 
pretext for aiding a “Yankee mo- 
nopoly,” to wit, the United Fruit 
Company. Basically, however, there 
were other considerations, both old 


and new, that were no less powerful. 


Among these.were the long-standing 
fear of “Yankee imperialism,” now 
reinvigorated by the world-wide wave 
of anti-imperialism in the underde 
veloped countries, and the postwar 
resentment over the United States’ 
“neglect” of Latin America, where 
the Good Neighbor policy is believed 
to have died with Franklin Roose 
velt. 

(2) The overthrow of the Arbenz 
government in the time-honored 
Latin American way described above 
raises again a question that has 
haunted the statesmen of America 
not merely of Central America, but 
of the whole continent — for many 
years past. Reduced to its simplest 
terms, this question is, Shall collec 
tive inter-American action be taken 
to prevent or suppress revolts based 
in a foreign country? A revolt of 
this type overthrew Arbenz, and it 
had the blessing of Washington; but 
in times past both Washington and 
many other American capitals have 
taken the opposite view — namely, 
that such revolts should not be toler- 
ated. For example, the latter view 
was maintained in the Central 
American treaties of 1907, inspired 
by Secretary of State Elihu Root, and 
in Woodrow Wilson’s projected Pan 
American Pact of 1915; and it is now 
enshrined in the OAS Charter. There 
is also the collateral question, sug- 
this affair, 


whether a new Monroe Doctrine is 


gested by Guatemalan 
emerging which will be used to pre 
vent the consolidation of left-wing 
governments in America and thus 
ironically set up a New World 
equivalent of the Old World’s Holy 
Alliance, against which the original 
Monroe Doctrine was aimed. 

(3) It 
know why the United States played 


would be interesting to 
a more prominent and a so much 


more effective part in the Guate 


malan affair than did the OAS. A 


possible answer is suggested by the 
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anti-Communist (that is, anti-Guate- 


resistance which Secretary 
malan) resolution had met with at 
the Caracas Inter-American Confer- 
ence earlier this year; but lack of in- 
formation makes it impossible to be 
sure that this would be the right 
answer. Until we are better informed 
by Washington as to the reasons, we 
can only deplore the fact, which 


seems to be that while strongly re- 
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sisting UN action in this case, the 
United States did not try hard 
enough to obtain appropriate action 
through OAS channels. 

To sum up, while one may agree, 
with some reservations, that, as Mr. 
Dulles claimed, the Guatemalan set- 
tlement was “a triumph for the sys- 
tem of balance between regional or- 
ganization and world organization,” 


it was by no means a triumph either 


for the OAS or for the diplomacy 
of the United States. In fact, leaving 
aside the balance of international or- 
ganizations, we may otherwise agree 
with Mr. Attlee that the whole affair 
leaves a “rather unpleasant taste in 
one’s mouth.” If we are going to talk 
multilaterally, we should also act 
multilaterally, whether through the 
UN or the OAS, as each occasion 


requires. 





‘Operation Europe’ 





FLorence—In the current seesawing 
debate about the unification of Eu- 
rope one of the most distinguished 
citizens of Florence, Dante Alighieri, 
may well be recalled for his contribu- 
tion, which is as pertinent today as 
it was almost seven centuries ago. 

Writing about Dante in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, Arthur J. But- 
ler says: “There was danger lest 
Italy should be torn in sunder by its 
own jealousies and passions 
should present a contemptible con- 
trast to a united France and a con- 
federated Germany. Sick with petty 
quarrels and dissensions, Dante 
strained his eyes towards the hills for 
the appearance of a universal mon- 
arch, raised above the jars of fac- 
tions and the spur of ambition, under 
whom each country, each city, each 
man, might, under the institutions 
best suited to it, lead the life and do 
the work for which it was best 
fitted.” 

This noble aspiration of the poet- 
statesman is keenly alive in modern 
Italy. For Italy, perhaps more than 
any other country in Europe aside 
from the Benelux nations, feels that 
it can preserve democratic institu- 
tions and develop its economy only 
within the framework of a united 


Europe. Only thus, non-Communist 


Italians believe, can they success- 
fully withstand the inroads of com- 
munism at home, which might other- 
wise erode Italy’s as-yet-precarious 
democracy. Only thus, they are con- 
vinced, can Italy find work for its 
surplus labor and thereby reduce its 
grave unemployment problem, which 
saps the economy. And only thus can 
it hope to organize its defense against 
aggression without overstraining its 


modest resources. 


Why Italy Needs Europe 


For Italy, then, to a far greater 
extent than in France and Germany, 
European unity is closely intertwined 
with domestic policies. The editor of 
Florence’s La Nazione, Alfio Russo, 
a liberal, has been hammering away 
at this theme since the Geneva Con- 
ference on Indochina. Italy, he con- 
tends, cannot afford the luxury of 
even considering “coexistence” with 
the U.S.S.R., as Britain and France 
are doing today. Britain, he argues, 
has a strong democracy, which is not 
vulnerable to internal communism; 
and while the French Communist 
party is strong, it has so far been 
politically isolated. London and Paris 
thus have some room for maneuver- 
ing in international affairs. 


But Italy, in his opinion, would be 


endangering its internal stability if 
it once agreed to other than purely 
technical negotiations with the Com- 
munist world. That would be the en- 
tering wedge. For then, first, Pietro 
Nenni with his Left-wing Socialists 
and, shortly after, Palmiro Togliatti, 
the admittedly able leader of the 
Communist party, could use a policy 
of coexistence as an argument for 
participation in the government; and 
this, the liberals say, would bring 
Italy the fate of Czechoslovakia. 

In this double-decker struggle 
against communism at home and for 
a united Europe abroad, Italy’s lib- 
erals face painful dilemmas. Believ- 
ing that anything today is preferable 
to communism, they are willing to 
support the Christian Democrats, 
who control the coalition govern- 
ment. But they ask themselves 
whether the Christian Democrats 
will accept and strengthen the demo- 
cratic concept of the modern state, 
or whether “integral Catholicism” 
that would gradually emasculate the 
Renaissance heritage of rationalism 
will prove the only alternative to 
“integral communism.” 

It is hoped that Amintore Fanfani, 
leader of the Iniziativa Democratica 
group who won an outstanding vic- 


tory over the old guard at the Naples 





Congress, will prove flexible; and the 
promptness with which Fanfani, as 
soon as he was elected secretary- 
general of the Christian Democratic 
party, sought the support of the Re- 
publicans, Right-wing Socialists and 
Liberals is regarded as encouraging. 
But the political and economic prob- 
lems which brought about fascism in 
the 1920s still exist in Italy. And the 
question still remains whether they 
can be solved by democratic methods 
or will lead to one form of authori- 
tarianism or another. 


What Kind of Unity? 


The dilemma of the Italian liberals 
in foreign policy is that, so far, the 
debate about European unity has em- 
phasized the military aspects rather 
than the political and economic as- 
pects with which Italy is most con- 
cerned. The Italians, with their tradi- 
tional realism, believe it is essential 
for the security of Western Europe 
to rearm the Germans. They recog- 
nize and admire the economic recov- 
ery of West Germany and do not 
have the revulsion of the French at 
the sight of German resurgence. 
They do not see how France, even 
after stopping the drain of the Indo- 
china war, can provide the man- 
power and armaments necessary to 
defend Europe without a contribu- 
tion by Germany. 

But, when all this is said and done 
(and the government could prob- 


ably obtain ratification of EDC once 
France has acted on it), there are 
reservations here about the character 
of the united Europe that would 
emerge from EDC. Here, as on the 
home front, the Italians fear a form 
of “integralism” that might bring 
about a military coalition but with- 
out the content of the forward-look- 
ing political and economic coopera- 
tion which, in the opinion of liberals 
here, could nurture democracy and 
foster a healthy economy on the Con- 
tinent. The fact, also, that hitherto 
European union has been spearhead- 
ed largely by Catholic political leaders 
—Georges Bidault and Robert Schu- 
man in France, Konrad Adenauer in 
West Germany, Alcide De Gasperi 
in Italy—raised the issue of “integral 
Catholicism” on the European, as 
well as on the domestic, plane. Who 
will be the “monarch” envisaged by 
Dante? The Church? An authori- 
tarian state system? A democratic 
union strengthened by a liberal 
American trade policy? 

However, abroad, as at home, the 
Italian liberals are ready to accept 
the best available defense against 
communism, even if it falls short of 
their ideal. Some fear that French 
Premier Mendés-France may end the 
hope of EDC. Others see merit in his 
reported desire to enlarge the frame- 
work of European union to include 
all nations west of the Iron Curtain. 
Such a plan would assume concrete 


form here once the Trieste issue has 
been settled, opening the way to Ital- 
ian participation in the Balkan pact 
recently concluded by Turkey, Greece 
and Yugoslavia. And the support 
of French Socialists for EDC may 
broaden the political basis of union, 

The strategy of carrying through 
“Operation Europe” is more delicate 
than the strategy of a war operation 
and has not been made less delicate 
by the Soviet proposal immediately 
following the Indochina conference 
for a new conference on Germany. 
The United States could do a great 
deal to facilitate genuine European” 
unity by recognizing the fast-moving 
realignments which are taking place 
on the Continent and by reassuring 
Europe about its trade policy objec- 
tives. This aspect of the European 
situation will be discussed in the next 


article. Vera MicHeces Dean 


This is the second of four articles on the 
situation in Europe. 
Newsletter 

. 


(Continued from page 3) 


a right to a large say in the form and 
conduct of such a coalition. But if 
what it wants is a big voice but a 
small part in the plan, it is going to 
find itself repeating the Indochinese 
debacle. This is a question the Na- 
tional Security Council should decide 
promptly and before another Admin- 
istration official opens his mouth on 


Asian policy. NEAL STANFORD 
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